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would hardly have been entrusted with such 
delicate and confidential missions (Migne, p. 
34): ''Beati Alcuini popularem illiusque in 
schola Eboracensi discipulum, ac posteaetiam 
in Galliam comitem exstitisse, praeter prsefati- 
onem et epistolam mox citatassingularisetiam 
ilia erga ipsum in negotiis suis gerendis con- 
fid entia ac familiaritas suadere videtur, quam 
vir prudens vix indulsisset discipulis peregrinae 
regionis, quorum ingenium nondum satis ex- 
ploratum habere potuit." 

My own conclusions with respect to the 
nationality of Wizo and Fredegis differ from 
those of Mullinger, and with respect to Wizo, 
likewise from those of Frobenius. The con- 
siderations adduced under the 1st, 2d, 4th 
and 5th heads are perfectly compatible with 
the assumption that both Wizo and Fredegis 
were students from the Continent, and that 
under the 6th head is not sufficient to invalidate 
such a hypothesis. Still, we should not be 
warranted in overturning the generally accept- 
ed belief, were not the evidence of language 
entirely conclusive. Stripped of its Latin case- 
terminations, Fredegis occurs in the forms 
Fredegis-(3), Fridegis-(2), Fridugis-(i), and 
Fndugils-(i). No one of these forms is either 
Wes'-3axon or Northumbrian, though the 
last approximates somewhat closely to the 
normal Northumbrian spelling, which is 
Fri^ugils or Frioffugils. The preponderance 
of the ending -gis is sufficient to establish the 
Continental origin of the person designated, 
unless his name, as does not appear to have 
been customary on visits of the English to 
Germany, had been Germanized. There is 
not one Northumbrian or West-Saxon -gis of 
this period (Sweet, ' Oldest English Texts,' p. 
627), while it is common, side by side with 
-gisily in Old High German (Forstemann, 
' Altdeutsches Namenbuch,' pp. 515-9). As to 
Wizo, it signifies 'Candidus, (3, above), or, in 
English, 'White.' But the regular Old English 
form of this proper name was Hwita or Huita 
( ' Oldest English Texts,' p. 632), while Wizo is 
Old High German (Forstemann, p. 1281). 
Hence we must conclude that both of these 
scholars were Germans, who had first been 
attracted to England by the fame of Alcuin's 
school. 

But our evidence from phonology does not 



stop here. There must have been other Con- 
tinental Germans in England at an early 
period, else whence come such proper names 
as the Gerferff and Gerwald of the Liber 
Vitas, side by side with Garfriff and Garwald ? 
Such interchange of & and 6 within a single 
Old English dialect is unparalleled. The e' is 
as clearly Continental German as the d is Old 
English. Indeed, we hear of a Gerwold who 
was sent as envoy from Charlemagne to Offa 
towards the close of the eighth century (Lap- 
penberg, 'Anglo-Saxon Kings,' 1 : 293), while, 
on the other hand, we have an English Ger- 
brand in the reign of Cnut (Lappenberg 2 : 250 
-1.). Of course we are not to suppose that 
the names beginning with Ger- were in every 
case borne by individuals of German birth, 
any more than that every German name in our 
own country stands for a person born on 
foreign soil. The names would become 
hereditary, and might be borrowed by other 
families for bestowal on their children. But 
the fact remains just as patent that the names 
were importations, and point to original tribal 
differences. And of all the causes likely to 
attract Continental Germans to England, in 
the period intermediate between the coming 
of Theodore and Hadrian (A. D. 669) and the 
close of the eighth century, none would seem 
more probable than the fame of the great 
precursors of the English Universities, the 
schools of Canterbury and York. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



DEFINITIONS WANTED. 

In the ' Awntyrs of Arthure ' occur the 
following words which I do not understand 
nor do any of the glossaries explain :— 
Moyssed. " It [the ghost] moyssed for made." 
Plewes. The ghost in life had abundance "of 

pales, of powndis, of parkes, of plewes." 
Mobylls. Waynour asks if matins or masses 

" or any mobylls on molde " may help 

the ghost. 
Sett haulle. The princes went to supper in 

" Randolfe sett haulle." 
One straye. Gawayn's armor was adorned 

with stars of gold, "that stekillede was 
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one straye." (From two other uses of 
the adverb, I conjecture it to mean 
'strongly, firmly.') 

Endorred. The knights are served "with 
riche daynteths, endorred." 

Iral, Strenkel. The knights, in fight, hew 
each other's armor to pieces, and 
"stones of iral they strenkel and 
strewe." 

Pelicocus. Describing Sir Galleroun's armor, 
the poet tells us "His polemus with 
pelicocus were poudred to pay." "Pole- 
mus " is most probably a mistake for 
"polenus," i. e. knee-pieces to the 
greaves (called "polaynes" in 'Gaw- 
ayne '); but what are " pelicocus "? The 
word points to a modern form "pilli- 
cock ; " but I can find no pillicock but 
the one who "sat on Pillicock's hill." 
Wm. Hand Browne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



THE FABLE OF THE VISIT OF THE 
TRUTHFUL MAN AND THE LIAR 

with the Monkeys, and the Adventure of 
Reynard and Isengrim with the Apes. 

The Fables of yEsop and Phaedrus and 
those contained in the collection known by the 
name of ' Romulus ' form one of the principal 
sources of the medkeval animal epics. On 
passing into epic form they were generally 
much enlarged and often also considerably 
changed. Examples of such a process of 
transformation are the fable of the sick lion 
cured by a wolf's skin, and that of the visit of 
the truthful man and the liar in the realm of 
the monkeys. Yet, while the relation of the 
former to the epics has been the subject of 
many discussions, the connection of the latter 
with an adventure of Reynard and Isengrim 
has not been recognized even by the latest 
editors of ' Reinaert ' and 'Reinke,' and has 
never been proved in detail. 1 

The Latin versions of the fable collected 
and for the first time partly made accessible 
by Hervieux in his voluminous work, ' Les 

1 After having finished this article, the writer noticed that 
the connection of the story in Reinke with the version of 
the fable in Odo de Ciringtonia is hinted at by Voigt 
in his ' Kleinere iat. Denkm ler,' 1878, p. 121. 



Fabulistes latins depuis le siecle d'Auguste 
jusqu'a la fin du moyen age,' vol. ii, Paris 1884, 
may conveniently be divided into three main 
groups. 

The most original version of the first group 
is found in the ' Fabulae antiquae ' of the cod. 
Voss., Iat. 15, of Leyden, first published by 
Nilant in 1709. The manuscript was for some 
time in the possession of Ad6mar, who went 
to die in the Holy Land in 1030 ; the 
paraphrase is so slight as to preserve often 
the very iambics of Phaedrus. Very 
similiar versions, with some modifications 
in length and detail but without any essen- 
tial changes, occur in the so-called 
original ' Romulus,' the oldest manuscript 
of which dates back to the tenth cen- 
tury, in the ' Speculum historiale Vincentii 
Bellovacensis ;' in the 'Romulus' of Vienna; 
in that of Nilant ; in a poetical version of 
the ' Romulus ' in the British Museum ; and in 
the ' Romulus Roberti ' (Hervieux 1. c, ii, 
139 f. ; 221 f. ; 244 f.; 279 ; 358 f. ; 469 f. ; and 483 ; 
Oesterley, 'Romulus,' etc., Berlin 1870 p. 
82 f.). — A second group of versions, containing 
some new traits, is formed byMARiE de France 
and the Latin and Low German collections 
derived from her (Roquefort, ' Poesies de 
Marie de France,' Paris 1820, vol. ii, 285 ff.; 
Hervieux, I.e., 554 ff.; Hoffmann, ' Wolfen- 
buttler Esop,' p. 49; and Seelmann, Gerhard 
von Minden,' p. 161 ff'.). — To a third group, 
which differs still more from the first, belong 
Odo de CiRiNGTONiA.the manuscript assigned 
by Hervieux to Jean de Sheppei, Bishop of 
Rochester in 1352 (Herv., 1. c, 514 f., and 766; 
Voigt, 1. c, and the translations of Odo not 
accessible to the writer. Alexander Neck- 
am's ' Novus Aesopus ' (Herv. p. 803 f.) 
cannot be classified with any of these groups ; 
it shares, however, most of its characteristics 
with the second. According to the first group 
of versions the fable is as follows : — Two men, 
"unus Fallax (Subdolus) et alter Verax," 
travelling together come into the realm (pro- 
vincia, regio, patria) of the monkeys : their 
ruler, " qui prior esse videbatur (qui se priorem 
constituit, princeps)," has the two led into his 
presence (before his throne) and asks them 
what they think of him and his people. The 
liar answers : " You are an emperor (imperator 
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